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rogative we must, for the sake of peace, restrain
its activities.'   But the Falk Laws show clearly
that his notion of restraint involved the extension
of the powers of the State into a field where no
Catholic could admit its exercise and where con-
flict was bound to result.  Doubtless so to derogate
from the unity he envisaged as desirable was to
lessen the completeness  of the  sovereignty he
pursued; but it was to limit it in the direction of
its natural boundaries.   It was useless for him to
contend that no difficulties would ever have arisen
if the Centre had only helped him to complete the
unity of the empire.178   He defined unity in such
a manner as to make possible only their opposition.
He did not see, as Treitschke so clearly understood,
that the sovereignty of a State is simply the power
that State has at its disposal ;179 though where the
Prussian historian would have found that power
in the army, we tend, in the modern State, to find
it in the degree of consent a measure can command.
Bismarck learned that sovereignty must thus be
essentially an illusory concept since its exercise
at any moment belongs to the realm not of the
certain but of the probable.   But his defeat would
have taught him also the error in Treitschkeys
teaching that the State is 'born and dies with the
exercise of its sovereignty';180 for assuredly the
German State did not disappear because it was
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